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THE LIVING CLOCKS 


They inhabit every organ of the human body and can affect our lives 


in unusual ways, says the scientist who knows the most about them 


HOSPITAL patient, an eighteen-year-old girl, suf- 
fered severe fever and cramps regularly every 
twenty-four hours. Between these peaks she 

suffered no discomfort. At Cambridge University, a star 
soccer player suffered hydrarthrosis of an injured knee 
every nine days—with such regularity that the schedule 
for the season was specifically arranged to avoid those 
days. And an insurance executive, who experienced alter- 
nate days of depressed and normal behavior, kept an 
appointment book with alternate days crossed off his 
calendar many months ahead. 

The annals of medicine contain hundreds of cases of 
patients whose physical or mental symptoms occurred 
with clock-like regularity. Periodic illnesses have af- 
fected nearly every organ of the body. To a Johns 
Hopkins medical scientist who has studied more than 
500 such cases, dating back to the seventeenth century, 
the records provide convincing evidence that human 
beings harbor “biological clocks’’: devices in the body 
that keep time with relative independence of external 
conditions and events—each in its own units and with 
varying degrees of accuracy. 

What are these clocks? Where are they located? 
What makes them run? And what part do they play in 
our lives? The man who has devoted more attention to 
these questions than anyone else is Curt P. Richter, 
PH.D. 21, director of the psychobiology laboratory of 
the Phipps Psychiatric Clinic since 1922. 

Dr. Richter postulates that there are clocks through- 
out the body whose cycles vary from twelve hours to, 
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in some cases, several years. Some are more accurate 
than others; the clocks located in the central nervous 
system, for example, or in peripheral organs such as 
the bone joints, tend to keep better time than those 
located in the glands. 

It is true, says Dr. Richter, that normal human 
beings give little indication of possessing any of these 
biological clocks, other than the twenty-eight-day 
menstrual cycle of women. Many bodily functions show 
diurnal (twenty-four-hour) cycles, but scientists are not 
certain, as they are with many other organisms, to 
what extent these cycles are inherent. But other evi- 
dence of “built-in chronometers” in normal human 
beings does exist. By clinical observation it has been 
demonstrated that some persons have an ability to tell 
time with astonishing accuracy at any hour of the day 
or night. 

Nevertheless, most of these clocks become manifest 
only under abnormal pathological circumstances. These 
circumstances occur with equal frequency in men and 
women, and appear at any age from shortly after birth 
to old age. They may persist for months, years, or @ 
lifetime, or they may be evident for only short periods, 
either to disappear forever, or to return again later. 


HY po the abnormal circumstances occur? 

The question is particularly intriguing to 

medical science because the cyclic recurrences 
of the various symptoms happen without any signs of 
damage to the organ in which they occur. 
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To gain an understanding of biological clocks, Dr. 
Richter has been experimenting with animals for more 
than forty years. His choice “subject”? has been the 
Norway rat, which is physiologically very similar to 
man. (arefully controlled conditions have been main- 
tained by housing the rats in special cages, rigged with 
various measuring devices and consisting of a small 
living compartment, where the animals receive their 
food and water, and an adjacent rotating drum (or 
“squirrel cage’’), where the animals perform all their 
exercise. From time to time, animals other than the 
Norway rat have been used. 

One of Dr. Richter’s first achievements was to dis- 
cover the cycles of various body activities in normal 
rats. The most remarkable of these cycles proved to be 
the twenty-four-hour regularity with which rats began 
their daily running exercise. This could be measured by 
continuous recording of the revolutions of the squirrel 
cage. Even when surgery removed the sensing ability of 
the rats—hearing, smell, and sight—the cycle usually 
persisted with great accuracy. Not always was the 
eyele exactly twenty-four hours in length, but the 
variation tended to be consistent; one rat, for example, 
ran precisely twenty-six minutes earlier on successive 
days, rarely being off more than a minute or two. 
Another ran twenty-five minutes later each day, also 
very consistently for over a year. Significantly, in a 
room full of eighty rats, the cycles began at all times 
of day and night. 


EXT, Dr. Richter tried various means of inter- 
ference with normal rats to see how the clocks 
could be speeded up or slowed down, how reset, 

and how stopped. He has treated blind rats with various 
drugs and hormones, removed endocrine glands, pro- 
duced lesions in different parts of the brain, and sub- 
jected the rats to extremes of temperature, as well as to 
starvation and dehydration. None of the procedures, 
except brain damage, had any effect on the twenty- 
four-hour clock, but most experimental interference did 
produce new cyclic activity. Some rats, however, were 
not affected by the interference—suggesting that ge- 
netic factors may have some influence. But minor differ- 
ences in technique, different dosages of drugs, or varia- 
tions in timing in relation to an animal’s life span may 
also account for the variable results. 

By these experiments, Dr. Richter has been able to 
discover the exact locations of a number of clock 
mechanisms—ones which alter the cyclic activity of 
normal rats—and to find therapeutic techniques which 
“stop” the clocks and restore normal activity. But what 
is most striking is the fact that the cycles produced by 
experimental interference with rats are similar in length 
to the cycles of human beings suffering comparable 
Periodic illnesses. Thus the experiments have offered a 


key to the understanding of biological clocks in man and 
to periodic diseases. 


NOTHER KEY to the understanding of these 
clocks came from reports of experiments with 
the common fruit fly by British and American 

scientists. The pupa of the fruit fly is known to have 
an inherent twenty-four-hour emergence rhythm. Under 
conditions of twelve hours of daylight and twelve hours 
of night, the flies always emerged shortly after dawn. 
But when a number of pupae were kept together, from 
the egg stage onward, in total darkness at a constant 
temperature, the flies emerged at all times of day and 
night. Then the scientists discovered that a short flash 
of light, a burst of heat, or other stimulus caused the 
pupae in the darkened room to emerge at the same time, 
every twenty-four hours, until all had pupated. 

“Tt occurred to me,” Dr. Richter explains, “that 
what happens to the individual members of a colony of 
flies in response to a strong shock might also happen 
to the individual units of an organ that are physically 
closely bound together into an integrated whole.” 

There is an inherent cycle, Dr. Richter postulates, to 
the component units of every organ of the body. These 
include cells, follicles, neurons, glomeruli, and so forth. 
Ordinarily these individual units function “out of 
phase,” like a series of timepieces all showing a different 
time of day. At any one time, to take a single example, 
the cells in the knee joint which secrete synovial fluid 
are apt to be in all stages of activity and rest, so that a 
small amount of fluid is secreted, at a fairly constant 
rate, all through the day. But a shock, or trauma, or 
other form of interference may set several randomly 
functioning clocks of an organ “into phase,” 7.e¢., a 
synchronized, rhythmic pattern which reveals the 
length of the inherent cycle of the individual clocks. 
Thus, the colony of cells in the knee joint, jarred into 
phase, would result in large amounts of fluid being 
secreted at intervals of seven or fourteen days, and 
only small amounts in between. The condition is inter- 
mittent hydrarthrosis, a swelling of the knee. 

Almost twenty different forms of treatment have 
been used in attempts to relieve periodic hydrarthrosis, 
and most have had no lasting effect. But Dr. Richter’s 
hypothesis suggests two things which may be vital to an 
effective cure for the disease. First of all, it should be 
possible, through another shock, such as release of 
fluid pressure, to throw the colony of cells out of phase 
again. And secondly, the timing of treatment—the 
stage of the cycle in which it is given—may be of ut- 
most importance. 

The ‘“shock-phase hypothesis” can also be applied 
to recurring mental symptoms. In the case of psy- 
chiatric patients with periodic catatonic-schizophrenia, 

Continued on page 14 
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Since 1946, Elliott Coleman, professor 
of English Writing, has conducted 
poetry and fiction seminars. 


THE WRITER 
AND THE 


UNIVERSITY 


In a university, artists can 
flourish, as proved by the 
Johns Hopkins Writing Seminars 


In a two-hour graduate seminar in the 
writing of fiction, students hear 
and discuss each other’s manuscripts. 


HERE Is a tradition in American letters which claims 

that the writer is irrevocably wed to his miliey: 

Frost to the rugged landscape of New England, 
Twain to the River, Faulkner to Yoknapatawpha County, 
By this theory, universities are anathema to all writers 
except academic satirists and the rare few who can create 
histrionics from the slumbering pace of collegiate life. Take 
the typical writer-fish from the turbulent, muddy stream of 
Real Life, place him on the dry prairie of library carrels and 
classrooms, and he will either suffocate or, by withering 
metamorphosis, become a second-rate critic and a writer of 
freshman textbooks. So the theory goes. 

In an article beginning on the next page, Richard A. 
Macksey, assistant professor of English writing, offers a 
spirited attack against this theory. What Dr. Macksey does 
not mention in his refutation is the fact that Johns Hopkins 
has succeeded in creating a favorable environment for writers 
and has nurtured quite a few distinguished ones. Novelists 
John Barth, Gene Mirabelli, Daniel Tamkus, and Louis 
Rubin, and poets William Burford and Richard O’Connell 
are among the alumni of the Writing Seminars at Johns 
Hopkins. By hasty count, sixteen novels, fourteen books of 
poems, and eight books of criticism have been published by 
former students of the Seminars. 

Under the direction of Elliott Coleman, the Writing 
Seminars combine rigorous graduate study, actual writing 
experience, and detailed criticism of students’ manuscripts. 
There are seminars devoted to the writing of poetry and 
prose, modern drama and the film, and courses in contem- 
porary poets and writers, and comparative literature. There 
is also an undergraduate course in creative writing. No set 
pattern (except University requirements) is imposed upon 
students seeking the master’s degree in the Seminars, bul 
each is urged to seek a balance among reading, writing, and 
criticism; also, he is encouraged to study in at least one de- 
partment in the humanities apart from his work in the 
Seminars. Much of the success of the Hopkins Writing 
Seminars can be attributed to the codperation of scholars in 
the University, and the presence of visiting authors—the 
list of which reads like a literary Who’s Who: Robert Frost, 
Aldous Huxley, E. E. Cummings, Robert Graves, Dame 
Edith Sitwell, Karl Shapiro, and numerous others. 

The most eloquent proof that the university can be 4 
happy environment for the writer comes from those who have 
“interned” at a university and choose to continue the ass0- 
ciation. One of these is John Barth, a graduate of the Writing 
Seminars, whose life at Pennsylvania State University 38 


described in a photo-essay beginning on page 9. 
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By RICHARD A. MACKSEY 


The Evolution of a Species: 


SCRIPTOR 


<3 ACADEMICUS 


Though Plato and his heirs would have revoked their passports, poets 


and novelists, by stealth or audacity, are migrating to universities 


And therefore when any one of these pantomimic gentle- 
men, who are so clever that they can imitate anything 
comes to us, and makes a proposal to exhibit himself and 
his poetry, we will fall down and worship him as a sweet 
and holy and wonderful being; but we must also inform 
him that in our State such as he are not permitted to 
exist; the law will not allow them. And so when we have 
anointed him with myrrh, and set a garland of wool upon 
his head, we shall send him away to another city. 


Hus would Socrates dispatch the Poet and all 
his attendant works and pomp from the just 
city of the Republic. To the mind which de- 
lights in the clarity and stability of categories, which 
delights in the equitable distribution of labor within a 
corporate body and in a microcosm which reflects the 
harmony and hierarchy of a rational cosmos, the simi- 
larities between Plato’s Republic and the ideal univer- 
sity are at once striking and comforting. Each citizen 
sharpens his own particular skills, fills his allotted place 
in the scale of vocations, and minds his own business. 
All activities are under the professorial eyes of the 
Guardians and all are dedicated to the common pursuit 
of wisdom and justice. The somewhat ascetic fare for 
the senses (at which Glaucon chafes) is compensated by 
access to knowledge of the universals beyond the world 
of opinion and the flux of particulars. 
The modern academic submits, in turn, to his eight- 
year-old Ford or suit, and takes comfort in contemplat- 
ing the ladder of Forms and honors. 


Again, the damp spectacle of the massed faculties of 
a University drilling in full regalia at commencement 
time recalls the military background of the Platonic 
Guardians; while the academic catalogue, which is in a 
sense the Metaphysics of the University, reflects the 
virtues (sometimes concealed by its style) of economy, 
clarity, and purpose. 

Such reflections on the parallels between the Republic 
and the Academy serve to remind us of the current 
anxiety over the fate of the institutionalized writer 
which generally takes the form of an earnest question: 
“Ts the University good for the Poet?” (Substitute any 
generic term for the verbal artist.) 

Plato and his successors would clearly be more con- 
cerned about the complement to the same question: 
“Ts the Poet good for the University?” The indictment 
which Plato draws up against the writer is a double 
attack; on epistemological grounds he distrusts the 
surrogate kind of knowledge peddled by the poet—a 
counterfeit of an illusory sensory reality, itself but a 
shadow of the eternity of the Ideas. On psychological 
and moral grounds he condemns both the source and 
effect of the poetic experience, darkly inspired by a 
kind of madness and infecting in turn the “lower’’ 
passions of the audience at the expense of the “higher”’ 
reason which should be about better things. In short, 
the poet is by definition both a liar and a subversive, 
and he has no place in the well ordered state. He will 
constantly try to fob off on the unwary some new 
fictional world which he has just slapped together, in- 
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nocent of the physics or economics or logic of the every- 
day. The insidious effects of this counterfeit were 
eloquently described by Stephen Gosson, an English 
Plato of 1579, in a “reader’s progress”: from poetry we 
advance to piping, ‘from pyping to playing, from play 
to pleasure, from pleasure to slouthe, from slouthe to 
sleepe, from sleepe to sinne, from sinne to death, from 
death to the Divel.” 


UCH SOBER reflections must certainly give pause 
to the philosopher king or university adminis- 
trator as he considers, as hostage to the arts, the 

appointment of a ‘‘writer in residence,” or notes toward 
the last page of his catalogue a course hermetically 
described as “seminar in the writing of fiction” or 
“short verse techniques.” 

“From bad to verse,” he might groan as he desper- 
ately probes the problem of how there could be an 
‘“idea”’ of a course without a “‘content”’ or whether the 
distinguished author wasn’t the very chap who made 
the newspapers by breaking up the usta building in 
Bangkok in the company of the first secretary of the 
Guinean consulate. He would probably take little 
comfort in the gravely ironic recollection that Plato 
himself was, in the strictest sense, the first ‘“‘academic 
poet’”’; that as Lord Lindsay suggests, Book X of the 


This generation has produced its own Jeremiah, conduct- 
ing his campaign from the rooftops of the university itself. 


DRAWINGS BY WILLIAM D. DEMPSTER, B.A. ’50 


Republic begins with an attack on poetry and ends with 
a poem. 


OCRATES GUARDING the gates of the just city had 
several clear advantages over the Guardian of 
the university. For the Greek philosopher, jt 


would seem, poets were clearly identifiable, assuming 


characteristic postures and filling traditional roles jp 
the gloriously imperfect city of Athens. The university 
may find that the poet, no longer so easily spotted, has 
slipped through the gates in disguise as just one more 
harried-looking figure with chalk on his seat, teaching 
freshman English, or German masterworks, or the 
functions of a complex variable, stuffing bluebooks into 
a “sensible” briefcase and showing no overt signs of 
being a subversive from the literary underground. 

On the other hand, if the earnest administrator js 
forced to face up to the problem of hiring, for one 
arcane reason or another, a self-confessed and adver- 
tised Writer, he is confronted by platoons of applicants 
—equally earnest facsimiles of the real article. Some- 
where concealed among the available ranks of surrogate 
writers ready to be committed to his Institution a 
specimen of the real thing may shift uneasily. But the 
mass of this ready reserve has the look of the mass- 
produced article, tailored in some cases to the peculiar 
demands of a special market: red-eyed junkies or rabbit- 
nerved Southern ladies destined for experimental 
colleges; mannered PH.D. candidates with yard-goods 
verses and a thesis on Pound, consigned to the soberer 
‘good liberal arts colleges’’; and well oiled and honed 
literary executives, chairmen for poetical boards of 
directors, bound for the University market. 

The safest and traditionally the happiest solution for 
the administrator of means and responsibility is to 
install as an ornament to the campus a writer who has, 
perhaps a generation before, become a monument. The 
monument may be one to letters or manners, of ala- 
baster or of stucco. 

This is the traditional solution because in_nine- 
teenth-century America, the writers who were writing 
were generally far from the campus: perhaps in Europe, 
perhaps in romantic decline, perhaps in journalism. (An 
exception: Sidney Lanier lectured on English literature 
at the young Johns Hopkins University in 1879.) The 
institutional connection was more frequently with 
government service and though the results were not 
always happy for the writer or the government, at least 
the education of America’s youth was not disturbed. 
The generation of writers emerging with “The New 
Freedom” and Prohibition, with the AEF ‘and Charlie 
Chaplin, really varied this pattern very little. The rise 
of the little magazines, led by The Little Review, Poetry, 
The Double Dealer, and The Dial, made the independent 
literary life and hopes for a sympathetic if embattled 
community of readers flicker a little brighter. In Lor 
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The primary duty of the writer is to preserve his integrity. 


don, the “Men of 1914”—Joyce, Lewis, Pound, and 
Eliot—lured American writers abroad with Blast, 
Evile, and cunning. In Paris, the terrasse de café and 
favorable monetary exchange rates promised a “place 
to stand”’ for the writer, which, after another war, was 
to be annexed by the university with its seminars and 
GI Bill. Still, after the First World War most of the 
generation (variously called ‘‘modernists” or ‘‘lost’’ in 
the handbooks) returned to professions in the “great 
world” until their reputations were secure, and even 
after. These writers played various roles: a doctor in 
Rutherford, New Jersey ; a correspondent for the Hearst 
Syndicate; an insurance executive in Hartford; a bank 
clerk turned publisher in London; a failed farmer in 
Vermont. 

One exception to this non-academic pattern is the 
impressive record of Vanderbilt University in Nash- 
ville. There, in the years just after the war, a group of 
students including Allen Tate, Robert Penn Warren, 
and Cleanth Brooks gathered around the leadership of 
two young teachers, Donald Davidson and John Crowe 
Ransom, under the banner of what they styled 
“agrarianism,” an enlightened regional primitivism. 
Unlike many regional and academic groups, this 
“fugitive” group of students and teachers turned away 
from the original center and campaigned the country, 
occupying at first collegiate outworks and finally, with 
new allies, overrunning the scholarly citadels them- 
selves: Ransom to Kenyon, Tate to Kenyon and on to 
Princeton and Minnesota, Brooks and Warren to 
LS.U. and the Southern Review, then on to Yale and 
textbook fame. 

This triumphant campaign also brought, first in 
schools such as Vanderbilt and Kenyon, then later in 
institutions from Stanford to Iowa to Harvard, “writ- 
ing programs” which in the fullness of time were de- 
livered of a spanking new generation of writers and 


teachers, schooled in the academy and frequently 
sporting degrees to prove just that. 

They were followed by a third generation of writers 
trained and now teaching in the university—poets like 
Edgar Bowers, Thom Gunn, John Edward Hardy, 
Donald Justice, Alan Stephens, and James Wright, and 
novelists and short story writers like John Barth, Evan 
S. Connell, Bernard Malamud, and Philip Roth. 

Another genealogy might be worked out for the 
“Black Mountain Boys,” a collegiate group around 
Charles Olson as dean, which was at least as proud 
and clannish as the original Agrarians. Under their 
banners (emblazoned with Pound and Lawrence and 
Olson) might be numbered poets like Paul Blackburn, 
Robert Creely, Robert Duncan, and perhaps Denise 
Levertov. It could even be argued that they are more 
serious cousins of the better publicized “Beats.” 


LL sucH “movement mongering”’ is folly for 
anyone seriously concerned with contem- 
porary literature. The writers who count have 

a way of escaping the categories with which the his- 
torian tries to tidy them up. 

In general, writers of fiction and playwrights have 
been able to steer clearer of academic jobs and labels, 
mainly because they have the chance for greater 
economic independence at an earlier point in their 
careers. Many novelists have, in fact, avoided the 
academy altogether: Capote, Styron, Bowles, Shaw, 
Algren. The laureate, William Faulkner, has only 
lately settled down to a casual relationship with the 
University of Virginia. Finally, that which is authentic 
in any sampling of recent generations resolves ulti- 
mately into individual voices heard above the clatter of 
factions. 

The generation of academic writers now approaching 
fifty has produced both reputations of more than 
ephemeral importance and signs of its own failures of 


promise and its provincial bare spots. Some of the 
poets and novelists and playwrights of this generation 
have already suffered the sobering fate of being “an- 


” 


thologized alive,” of being the subject for critical 
studies and doctoral dissertations. This same genera- 
tion, has, indeed, produced its own Jeremiah in the 
figure of Karl Shapiro, a poet and teacher formerly in 
residence at Johns Hopkins and now professor of 
inglish at the University of Nebraska and editor of 
The Prairie Schooner. Mr. Shapiro has taken to the 
more august journals of accepted opinion—the Saturday 
Review, The New York Times Book Review, The Ameri- 
can Scholar—to cry havoc; having worshipped at the 
shrine of Mr. Eliot himself, he has repented his youth, 
called down the spirit of Walt Whitman, Henry Miller, 
and Chingachnook on the claustral poets of the academy 
sunk up to the axles in aging “modernism” and a slough 
of “criticism.” It probably argues for the ultimate 
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A literary myth: the image of the young writer struggling 
to express himself in the claustrophobic box of the academy. 


vigor of the Academy that Mr. Shapiro has launched 
his campaign from the rooftops of the university itself; 
meanwhile a number of penitent academics are clamber- 
ing up there to join him in what may well turn out to be 
a cultural analogue to the Moscow treason trials. 

Given the historical fact of the poet’s invasion of the 
university in America, either by force or stealth, the 
citizen might well be tempted to ask some difficult 
questions: first about the dangers of such a phenomenon 
for both parties; then about what the poet may hope 
to gain by his residence; and last about what con- 
ceivable Method (or methods) may be implied by the 
attempt to “teach” writing. What follows is concerned 
with the young writer trying to learn his trade in the 
university; the professional is presumably old enough 
to look out for himself. 


HE PRIORITY of questions here is significant. 

We live inescapably in a jittery age, more alert 

to dangers and threats than to opportunities. 
Obviously, too, as Plato was the first to remind us, the 
fostering of writers within the essential stability of a 
university magnificently invites alarms and excursions. 
The dangers to the institution are all rehearsed in the 
Republic: the suspect sources of the poet’s inspiration, 
the surrogate nature of his representation, the sub- 
versive effects of his art. A more recent hazard to the 
pedants from the poets is the unnerving possibility 
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that the university may be sheltering a satiric novelis 
for whom a lecture, a party, or an unguarded map. 
nerism may be grist for the fictional mill. A man rankled 
by the fortunes of academic preferment (or dissatisfied 
with his assigned essence) may be a Kingsley Annis, org 
Randall Jarrell, or perhaps even a Mary McCarthy, in 
scholar’s clothing. 

The second half of this question, the possible dangers 
of the ‘academic hot-house”’ for the aspiring writer js 
more complex, if only because there is clearly no fixed 
definition of the term ‘‘writer’”’; even Aristotle de. 
spaired of subsuming Empedocles and Sophocles under 
the same category. What is a suffocating danger for one 
talent may be the refreshing challenge of a hostile 
environment for another. Before we can have a single 
answer to any moral or aesthetic question, we must 
devise some way of eliminating individual men and 
women. 

The primary duty of the young writer is surely to 
preserve his integrity, but this can seldom be done by 
sinking into invincible ignorance as into a cultural 
deep freeze. To commit the academic sin of summary, 
then: the commonest threats to talent, real or alleged, 
fall under five headings: (1) a tyranny of technique, (2) 
the empire of petty criticism, (3) the loss of the “com- 
mon reader,” (4) a narrowness of themes begetting 
narcissism, and (5) a bureaucracy of talent administer- 
ing rewards and punishments. 


NY YEAR of teaching will reveal student writers 
who have mastered, say, Percy Lubbock’s 
analysis of Henry James’ technique (or what- 

ever may be the current tribal totem), but who have 
in the last analysis absolutely nothing to say. (The 
trick for the bedevilled instructor is to help the would-be 
author discover this himself.) Intelligence and industry 
in grim application do not miraculously beget art; there 
is always an element of good luck as well as good 
counsel. One is tempted to scrawl on some labored 
manuscripts Roy Campbell’s quatrain: 


You praise the firm restraint with which they write— 
I’m with you there of course: 

They use the snaffle and the curb all right, 

But where’s the bloody horse? 


The critical muse occupies a modest alcove in the 
literary pantheon and yet the rituals celebrated there 
have become so elaborate in recent years that some 
young writers have felt, variously, a seduction or al 
impatience or an obfuscation. The danger of academic 
criticism for the student writer is certainly not inherent 
in the systematic study of literature, but rather in the 
immense clutter of the superficial or the mechanical. 
The talus, this rubble left by a bibliographic glacier, 
often seems for the student to cut off access to the 

Continued on page 15 
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The Johns Hopkins Magazine 
by Marc Riboud, Magnum 


An artist is justly looked 
upon as an intruder in 

the academic world. Would 
he be less out of place 
anywhere else? He 1s a 
spectator, acosmic Peeping 


Tom. And who likes spies? 


MY TWO MUSES 


sentative of a growing species, the teacher- 
writer. An assistant professor of English at Penn 
State, Mr. Barth is also the author of three important 
novels: The Floating Opera, runner-up for the 1957 
National Book Award; The End of the Road; and The 
Sot-Weed Factor, which last fall was glowingly re- 


J= BARTH, B.A. ’51, M.A. ’52 (writing), is repre- 


viewed by Time as “that rare literary creation—a 


genuinely serious comedy.” 

To serve two muses—the one of the classroom, the 
other of the writing desk—Mr. Barth has arranged a 
Spartan schedule. On Mondays, Wednesdays, and 


Fridays, he teaches; Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, he stays home and writes. Occasionally the neat 
pattern is broken. “I will steal hours from the office to 
spend at the writing desk and go ill-prepared to lecture, 
trusting the muse to provide me with sentences as a 
revivalist might trust God.” The other muse takes 
precedence. ‘When a manuscript is coming well, I’m 
too satisfied to take anything else seriously, and when 
it’s coming badly, I’m too despondent to.” 

Accompanying the photographs on the next four 
pages are captions and text by Mr. Barth, describing 
his several roles as teacher-writer. 








Teaching is a **front”’ 


LATO and Penn State agree that the unexamined 

life is not worth living. King Oedipus and I 

aren’t so sure. A novelist, like a Soviet his- 
torian, regards truth as just more or less relevant raw 
material and manipulates it always with ulterior 
motive. Is this not most unprofessorly—and in the 
classroom, highly questionable? 

Teaching, therefore, is a “front” among other things, 
as bartending might be for another sort of bookmaker. 
(Who wants to list his occupation as ‘‘Great American 
Novelist’”’?) Besides, I have tenure and can be fired 
only for academic (not literary) incompetence and moral 
turpitude, which the board of trustees construes less 
rigorously than did the Athenians who _ poisoned 
Socrates. 

In addition to teaching, I counsel. One wants to 
advise the students wisely, but if one has trouble 
taking the rules of nature seriously, how is one to re- 
member the rules of the University? Moreover, is there 
not peril that I will recommend to some student a 
course of action which, at bottom, merely appeals to 
my sense of plot? I know a writer who has made a 
shambles of his private life, mainly because he lost 
interest in himself as a character in that particular 
story. 


10 


A story-teller is likely to have a limited reverence 

for facts, he being in essence a professional liar. 

Once out of sheer ignorance, I remarked to this class 

that Alice in Wonderland was a profound American fantasy. 
My bright students thought the observation clever, even deep. 


Graduate students and critics unnerve me; they are more 
learned than I, and they can’t believe how much 

a writer operates by “hunch” and “feel.”’ One writes 

in a journal, for example, that I have been influenced by 
Otto Rank’s Birth of the Ritual Hero. I go read 

Rank’s book to see, and what do you think? The critic is right. 
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THE WRITER AND 


q “THE UNIVERSITY 


These young ladies want to become writers. 
Very well. But I am not persuaded 
that writing can be taught; or if it ; 
can, that it ought to be; or if / Vee 
it ought, that I can teach it. These girls * A tata 
can, however, be obliged to work 
very hard, and I can make sure they will be. 








An occupational hazard of teaching is that 
I never get to read anything but the 
masterpieces I have to lecture on. I scarcely 





know who my “contemporaries” are, much less 
what they are writing, and so have always 





to measure myself not against the 
Beats or the Angries, but against Shakespeare, 
Cervantes, and God—hard acts to follow. 


I manufacture universes 


FRONT that pre-empted all one’s time 

would lose claim to that title. I teach 

three hours a day, three days a week, 
thirty-two weeks a year, six years out of seven 
and have the additional satisfaction of hearing 
that teachers’ salaries are a national disgrace. 

Of course, the “publish or perish” dictum 
applies—perhaps more so to writers. Like Sche- 
herazade the author lives by day on the borrowed 
time of mere mortality; at night, when the tale 
begins, time stops. No wonder if he tells on and 
on for a thousand nights and a night—only his 
fancy keeps the bowstring from his neck. 
Feeding this fancy is a perpetual task. The 

novelist’s trade, like God’s, is manufacturing 
universes. To me, therefore, a knowledge of hawks, 
handsaws, or home-brewing may be as important 
as the entire history of Western thought, and a 
stonemason as interesting as a saint. The writer 
needs not a PH.D., but a u.K.D.—a doctorate of 
universal knowledge. And who offers such a 
curriculum? 


Cocktails with my wife and literary critic 
Philip Young, who likes writers even i: 
though he understands them. He is wonderit : 
how to explain the Pocahontas myth; | am @ 
wondering how to describe the face of 

a man wondering how to explain the 
Pocahontas myth. Which of us is more 
valuable to the university? 





THE WRITER AND THE UNIVERSITY 


Entries in my notebook at the end of a day: 
“‘A shambles is a butcher’s bench”’; “smell 
of egg-skillet equals taste of cast iron if 

you lick it.”” With my earplugs in, 

neither my daughter’s daydreams nor the 
decline of the West matters any more 
except as grist for the mill. 


Even the writer-teacher, the spectator, must 
pause to ponder occasionally. 

Sometimes the question is: Why is anything 
the way it is? Sometimes it’s: Howcan I 

turn literature upon its ear? More often it’s: How 
would it be if such-and-so happened? But the 


” 


answer always begins, “Once upon a time. . . 








The Living Clocks 


Continued from page 3 


the controlling clock is evidently lo. 
cated in the thyroid gland or in the 
thyroid-secreting cells in the hypo- 
thalamus. Here the theory is borne 
out by the studies with rats, since 
May 12 the cycles of catatonic-schizophrenics 
closely resemble in length the cycles in 
running activity of rats whose thyroid 
glands have been partially removed, 


@ For Classes ending in 1 and 6 Like the rats, the psychiatric patients 
—ennions Two respond to certain thyroid drugs as long 


cal L as the treatment is continued. 
Specia ectures Similarly, there are probably clocks 


—a dinner * in the brain, individual cells of each of 
The Arts and the the various control centers, which can 
@ For Lacrosse Fans Sciences in eur cause periodic psychiatric __ illnesses 
—Jays vs. Navy when thrown into phase by shock or 

‘a z Modern World stress 
@ For Everybody * 
—**Hopkins” crab cakes Ms: IS STILL to be learned about 


these biological clocks. Not 


for Homewood Alumni 





@ For Engineers 











enough is known about normal cyclic 
behavior of humans, particularly about 
Watch for details in mail announcement difficult-to-measure factors like changes 
in mood and behavior. Nor has the in- 











fluence of heredity on periodic illnesses 
been sufficiently studied. 

But most important, more must be 
learned about the clocks themselves— 


where they are located, how they fune- 
tion, the length of their cycles. 


Dr. Richter has given medical 


science a strong beginning in its at- 

A I H OPKIN .) tempts to cure periodic illnesses. He has 
also answered some questions, and 

opened a host of new ones, about the 


: < basic physiology of individual organs 
A Teaching Hospital and the functioning of the total or- 


ganism. 





Here is an informal history of the world famous Johns 
Hopkins Hospital by Augusta Tucker, author of Miss 
Susie Slagle’s. Liberally spiced with anecodotes about 
the renowned Hopkins personalities, the book traces 
the development of the Hospital from its planning stage 
to the present, and it captures the excitement that is 
and always has been a part of Johns Hopkins. 


144 pages + 60 illustrations + chrome-coated cover + $2.50 


Copies may be obtained through The Women’s Board 
of The Johns Hopkins Hospital at The Gatehouse 
601 North Broadway, Baltimore 5, Maryland 
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Scriptor Academicus 


Continued from page 8 


mountain itself, to the literary work and 
the thrill of ascent. An even more im- 
mediate problem for the young writer is 
the tendency of this mass-produced 
criticism to concentrate its buckshot on 
contemporary literature. Its besetting 
weakness, when faced with a new 
githor, is to define his work too nar- 
rwly, and then to keep applying that 
definition like a shipping label. 

Of the lamented “common reader’’ 
not much can be said, save that he is a 
rare beast either in or out of the acad- 
amy. He is himself a victim of mass 
communications and mass education; 
in the relentless push toward the trivial 
and the irrelevant use of language, the 
rader, as Roy Harvey Pearce has re- 
marked, ‘‘is considered not as a discrete 
member of a ‘public’ but [as] someone 
whose identity has been lost in a 
‘nass’.”’ This massive erosion of lan- 
guage and audience can hardly be laid 
at the door of the university. 

The narrowness of themes imposed by 
an apprenticeship in a university climate 
is again more often asserted than ex- 
emplified. There are current and lapsed 
fashions, as in any literary community, 
whether Bloomsbury or San Francisco; 
the young writer not completely sure of 
his own taste or talent may be tempted 
to pursue fad. And yet the range of 
literary types and topics represented by 
across section of American writers on 
display in the universities is consider- 
ably more various than that of most 
loeal “in”? groups and is simply an index 
of the variety of talents represented. 
The imitators, whether apprentice or 
professional, will no doubt remain pre- 
cisely that, regardless of the model 
presented. The image of the young 
writer struggling to express himself in 
the claustrophobic box of the academy 
is one more version of the inevitable 
isolation of the life of the imagination in 
any society. The battle for the writer is 
hot so much with the narrow range of 
prescribed themes as with the limita- 
tions of his own language and sensi- 
bility, 

As a corollary to the claustrophobe 
far, the sentimental cult of experience 
sometimes argues that the great danger 
of the academy is its hopeless isolation 
from Life. And yet for many students 
the sudden immersion in the microcosm 


APRIL, 1961 


of a university may be a rite of passage; 
for some, the people and the mores may 
be enough for a lifetime. Men like 
Woodrow Wilson learned the art of 
politics in the laboratory of the uni- 
versity and some novelists have learned 
at least as much. One has only to recall 
Scott Fitzgerald, faithful to the end to 
his original dimity muse, dying with a 
copy of the Princeton Alumni Weekly in 
his hand. 

Finally, there is the charge often 
urged against the university as an 
enormous bureaucracy of talent (and 
sham talent). The young writer may 
indeed have the sense that the influen- 
tial quarterlies, the fattest fellowships, 
the critical opinions themselves are 
somehow administered from a_ few 
central offices in some stately scholar 
dome. The messages seem to travel 
along clearly defined lines of communi- 
cation, reaching in time the most 
forlorn outposts in the academic hinter- 
land. With considerable reservations for 
all those who never bother to read the 
messages from the front office, this 
picture may be true. It is perhaps the 
inevitable reaction against the basic 
decentralization of American higher 
education. However, the messages which 
the runners carry from the faculty 
parties in New York City are in an 
alien tongue and one rather easy to 
misunderstand by the time they reach, 
say, Seattle. 


We is the promise of the univer- 
sity for the young writer? This 
second question of the citizen is less 
querulous, but at least as subject to the 
range of variation as the first. Some 
come to sleep and stay to study. But 
clearly the most important and elusive 
requirement is simply a climate in 
which to write. Formulas for a literary 
aquarium which will stimulate “crea- 
tion” are about as helpful as formulas 
for the novel or for raising your own 
children. There are, however, a few 
basic ingredients common to most of 
the solutions attempted within the 
groves: (1) time to write, (2) an audience 
of alert if unconvinced readers, (3) 
some professional counsel and perhaps 
encouragement, (4) some discussion of 
technique, (5) an opportunity to re- 
spond to other men’s books, (6) a 
chance to develop some critical point 
and tact, and (7) an opportunity to dis- 
cover what a student has called “a 
mind to hang a world on.” 

The demand for “time to write” is 
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Westinghouse 
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ELECTRONIC PROJECTS 


Westinghouse engineers 
are engaged in challeng- 
ing research and develop- 
ment projects that span 
the electronic spectrum. 
In the Baltimore Divi- 
sions, technological 
breakthroughs in long 
range radar, molecular 
engineering, missile guid- 
ance, and electronic de- 
fense systems have 
created unique career de- 
velopment opportunities 
for the creative engineer. 
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perhaps the most familiar and most 
misleading. For some writers, the solu- 
tion is a forty-hour week which makes a 
minimum demand on the imagination 
and leaves room around the edges; for 
others, salvation may take the form of a 
stay in an artists’ colony. For still 
others, the time to write may be found 
only by slamming the door on the 
candy factory or the dormitory and 
leaving for New Mexico or Rome or the 
Costa Brava. 

The university is a busy place, but 
with luck and determination it may be 
the spot where the student can try him- 
self, can see whether he is a writer or 
one of that cheerful mob of people who 
are “interested in writing.” The process 
of discovery is harrowing. Very few 
poets can, like Byron, improvise poems 
while dressing for dinner; and even 
fewer novelists can, like Lawrence 
Durrell, finish a nest of novels faster 
than the book clubs can box and review 
them. Most writers are initiates of the 
false lead and the stifled impulse. 
Generally, the writer’s most precious 
commodity is time—time in which to 
work and time in which to lie fallow. 
When he is writing he may be difficult 
or invisible; when he is not, he may 
well be impossible. His patron is surely 
Saint Sysiphus, his emblem the never- 
ending task of rolling the self up to the 
level of communicable experience. At 
the highest point of this labor there is, 
indeed, a momentary stay against con- 
fusion as the author is transformed into 
the work, but afterwards there is in 
the flux of time a continual, bumpy 
alienation from that former self. The 
writer becomes a stranger to what he 
has tried, and the process of recovery 
starts all over again. 

The next three  ingredients—an 
audience, counsel, and discussion of 
techniques—probably are reciprocating 
elements in an ideal seminar (the adjec- 
tive is important). Despite all the 
bumbling indirections, the clashings of 
egos by night, a group of intelligent, 
attentive readers can generally be 
found in a university. Such an audience 
can be more than group therapy; it can, 
in fact, give the novice writer an audi- 
ence which many published authors 
lack. Any given seminar of writers may 
reflect, more or less accurately, the 
generally dilapidated state of American 
letters, but the members are directly 
concerned with the most basic question 
of literary judgment: whether the 
machine goes, or if not, why not. 


Longinus argues that without. counsel 
and reflection the author is “left at the 
mercy of mere momentum and ignorant 
audacity.” At least part of the response 
of an author to a critical audience 
usually takes the form of clarifying his 
own terms and extending his technical 
resources. For the writer in the uni- 
versity the encounter with the alien 
world of other men’s books may at first 
seem more like a collision. The reading 
writer may complain that he is bullied 
or submerged or anticipated, that he 
feels like a modern library midget. But 
this challenge and response may in its 
own way be the most important part of 
his stay in the university. 

Out of all these elements may come 
the last stages of the writer’s education: 
an attitude which is in the most inti- 
mate sense self-critical, and direct access 
to the resources of his own mind. This 
does not mean the simple, sloppy ob- 
session with self, which is the weakness 
of so many and the strength of an ex- 
ceptional few; it means, rather, that 
an author becomes his own best audience 
and counsel. 


H= is writing taught in the univer- 
sity? This, the citizen’s third 


and last 
answer. It can’t. Creative writing can- 
not be taught to a student any more 
than (as Archibald MacLeish observed) 
winning the Kentucky Derby can be 
taught to a horse. And yet teachers of 
creative writing are hired and tracks 
and stables and trainers are maintained 
at considerably greater expense through- 
out the bluegrass country. And, to 
extend MaclLeish’s analogy, although 
the teacher of writing in the university 
cannot quibble about blood lines, about 


question, has one simple 


dams and sires, he can at least work out 
his charges and perhaps cherish some 
private illusion about his method. 

It is much easier to say what any 
writing program is not than to attempt 
a definition. Two current myths about 
the teaching of writing might be merc 
fully dispatched. The first will be called 
the necromantic theory or “the alchem- 
ist’s cave.” According to this theory, 
some magician of letters, usually with 
aid of sacred or profane books, draws 
students within a charmed circle for 
incantations and other hermetic rites. 
Out of the cave between occasional 
puffs of green smoke issue the spawn of 
a kind of creative incest: dwarf Kafkas, 
portable Joyces, polyethylene Prousts, 

Continued on page 3 
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ful fourteenth Annual Roll Call. 11,295 donors contributed 
- come $351,650. This amount exceeds the 1959 figure by over 
cation: # $58,000, the largest increase to date of any consecutive 
it inti- J Roll Calls. 
access Particularly important is the increase of $5.50 in the 
. This § average gift of $32.02, approaching more favorably 
py ob- Hf the national giving average of $32.86 for all colleges 
akness J ond universities. 
an It is gratifying to us also that all gifts allocated to the 
Pro University and received after June 30, 1960, are eligible 

for the Ford Foundation matching formula and thus worth 

50% more to Johns Hopkins. This should approximate 
iniver- $151,000 from the Ford Foundation giving The 1960 Roll Upon completion of my two years as Chairman of The 
third Call a potential of over one half million dollars. Roll Call, | wish to thank all those who have helped produce 
simple In the past, recognition has been given to those classes the results that have been recorded: Dr. Milton S. Eisen- 
g can- and departments which have led in the percentage of par- hower for his inspiring leadership and cooperation; the 
"more ticipation and in the total amount of gifts. Council of Chairmen and Executive Committee of The Roll 
erved) Six of our Old Guard Classes achieved the perfect Call for their guidance; the Class Agents, Department 
an be participation of 100%. They are the Undergraduate Agents, School Agents, Regional Chairmen and their Co- 
— Classes of ‘87, '90, '91, '93, and the School of Medicine Workers for their industry and untiring efforts; The Roll 
tained Classes of ‘98 and ‘00. The School of Medicine continues Call Office (and especially Mr. Osmar P. Steinwald) for 
rough- to be one of the leaders of all other medical schools with its efficient operation; and finally, the thousands of loyal 
d, to 65.6% participation. Special attention should be called alumni, parents, faculty, staff members, and friends who 
hough #§ % the Undergraduate Class of 1928 which attained a have demonstrated their tangible belief in The Hopkins. 
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record total of $20,361.39 and led all other classes and 
departments. 
The leaders for their respective groups are: 

















It has been an exhilarating experience to serve with 
and for you. 
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GROUP AND CLASS STATISTICS 


The Johns Hopkins Annual Roll Call is the effort of alumni to provide continuing support for The Johns Hopkins 
University and Hospital. 


Each year many alumni make gifts and bequests directly to the University, Hospital, or both, in addition to their 
Annual Roll Call gifts. These additional gifts made by alumni during 1960 are shown below in a separate column 
headed “Other Alumni Gifts and Bequests”. 

Thus, the tabulations which follow emphasize the vital importance of The Annual Roll Call to the University and 
Hospital and acknowledge appropriately the generous total of the support given by alumni to The Johns Hopkins 


Institutions. 


Group 


UNIVERSITY 
Undergraduate School. . 
Graduate School 


School of Medicine 

School of Hygiene and 
Public Health 

School of Advanced In- 
ternational Studies... 

McCoy College 

Department of Arts as Ap- 
plied to Medicine.... 

Special Alumni 

Faculty 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Applied Physics Labora- 
a, jee 

Institute for Cooperative 
Research Staff....... 

Operations Research Of- 
fice Staff... . 

Parents 


Friends of Hopkins 

Corporate Matching 
Gifts . 

Anonymous. . . 


(Listed by classes below)... 
(Listed by departments be- 


(Listed by classes below)... 
Dr. Paul A Harper, Com- 
mittee Chairman 
Mr. James M. McDonald, 
Jr., Committee Chairman. | 
Committee 


Mr. Gerald P. Hodge 
Dr. R. Carmichael Tilghman.. | 
Dr. Elmer V. McCollum... .. 


Dr. Harry C. Anderson... . ' 
Mr. M. Porter Sutton..... .. 


Col. Edward K. Purnell 

Mr. and Mrs. John Adams, 
Committee Chairmen... . 

Dr. R. Carmichael Tilghman. | 


Mr. Lawrence M. Detmer.. . 
(Listed by departments be- 
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35.6 % 


1% 


65.6% 


23.6% 
26.6% 
25.2% 


39. 
13. 
34. 


2% 
0% 
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Other Alumni Gifts 
and Bequests 


$33 958.24 


35 , 207.90 
15,612.77 


130.00 


160.00 


102 ,655.87 


4,048.19 





*10,071, $310,649.74 


105 1,386.50 | 


17 | 


64 


89.00 
725.00 


143 3,484.50 


4,139.59 


3,066.65 
7.00 


31.7% 


$30.85) $191,772.97 


13. 
5. 
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24. 
18. 
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.33 


37 
65 


67 
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$12,898.24 


484.00 
20,335.63 
7,282.39 | 


55.9% 
36.8% 
26.2% 


$22.35 | 


V2: 
32. 


e. 


74 


80 


32 | 


992.50 
1 005.50 


—— 





$28,102.02 


27.6% 





*11,295| $361,650.00 


Adjusted for multiple affiliations. 





32.0% 


$19.57 


——— 
— 


$193,835.97 


$32.02 | 


$1,998.00 





SUPPLEMENT 


GROUP AND CLASS STATISTICS (Continued) 
UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOL CLASSES 








RALL CALL | 
po eeerer “a ee = Other Alumni Gifts 
| Portici- and Bequests 

| gution Average 

" Dr. G. Lincoln Hendrickson.......... 100.0% | $15.00 | 
si Mr. Charles L. Fulton..............| 50.0% 5.00 
mn *Mr. Sylvan H. Lauchheimer......... 100.0% 111.29 
Dr. James F. Mitchell.............. 100.0% 5.00 
id Hon. W. Calvin Chestnut........... 88.9% 42.81 
m Hon. Jacob M. Moses.............. 100.0% 32.50 


62.5% 20.00 
28.6% 102.50 
83.3% 21.50 
57.1% 16.63 
60.0% 56.67 15.00 
75.0% 20.83 2.50 


Ce 

Mr. Robert M. Torrence............ 

ah ae | 

a Hon. George L. Radcliffe........... | 
*Mr. J. Forney Young............... 

Oe rr 





UA—DANWAWONUUND———-F | 


ni Gifts Dr. Ronald T. Abercrombie.........| 1 80.0% 66.67 | 5,202.92 
yests Mr. John M. Bandel...............| 47.1% 25.94 — 
Mr. John A. Slemons.............../ 1 72.0% 14.55 — 
—_— Mr. Harry K. Tootle............... | 1 62.5% 45.58 3,600.81 
Mr. Reginald S. Opie.............. 11 78.6% 32.23 — 
58.24 Mr. George Pausch............... | 13 65.0% 35.58 5.00 
Dr. Firmadge K. Nichols............ = 87.5% | 322.12 45.00 
07.90 Dr. Arthur R. Knipp................ | 18 66.7% 14.17 — 
12.77 Mr. J. Purdon Wright..............| 19 67.9% 43.29 6,231.87 
| Mr. G. Ross Veazey............... | 2 58.3% 18.31 20.00 
30.00 Mr. Edward D. Martin............. 18 60.0% 73.33 — 
Dr. Frederic C. Lee................ 21 58.3% 129.59 5.00 
a mea eete =| Rem ee... wn cece ns 19 7a.1% | 28.79 507.25 
60.00 | Mr. Guy T. O. Hollyday............ 27 62.8% 31.94 67 .50 
Mr. C. Sewell Weech..............| 22 59.5% 31.93 1,600.73 
a Mr. John C. Knipp................| 20 39.2% | 20.63 100.00 
55.87 Pe PO ee I. 6 occ eee 4] 52.6% | 410.69 802.25 
48.19 Mr. J. Jefferson Miller............. 37 46.8% 38.31 230.00 
— Pe ae 40 47 .6% 24.23 ,085.00 
72.97 Mr. Paul Beall.................... 54 42.5% 21.11 280.00 
Mr. Kent R. Mullikin............... 76 on .5% 30.06 , 252.50 
Mr. Robert E. Owings.............. 71 39.2% a7..U3 185.00 
. ver O Calin, &............. 83 45.1% 72.33 ,051.71 
5.00 . George M. Shriver, Jr... ....... 76 38.4% 47.18 ,216.06 
| Mr. George B.Hess............... , 41.2% 27.95 42.50 
a | / 46.9% 67 | 62.50 
. Charles F. Reese.............. ‘ | 52.7% a 15.00 
= . Kovid Rowlmen............... ‘ 40.3% .10 , 135.00 
. Robert J. George............. p 42.6% . 87 ,037.50 
60.00 . C. Corner Brownley............ | ; 39.8% .82 719.96 
-- . Edword G. Ruark............. | : 37.3% .05 27 .50 
SA” Ee eee ; 44.5% 43 | 15.00 
— , conest Vi. Henne... . 6. ce : 39.77 .34 10.00 
— . Samuel Hopkins............... ‘ 31.7 Zo .16 10.00 
— . Stanley E. Blumberg........... x 36. 94 627 .50 
65.00 . J. Bennett Spang.............. , 35.99 .82 492.43 
sO L, THOT. oon er sic een | | ; 34. .62 175.00 
Lt. Col. Edward W. Clautice........ : | #2. ao 20.00 
— Mr. Thomas E. Meyers : 32.9% | .83 —_ 
ow ; 42. .05 15.00 
92.50 Dr. Elmer Hoffman. ............... 30. 93 | 82.50 
| Mr. Morgan H. Pritchett............ ; 33.3% | .70 47 .00 
05.50 1943 (Feb.) | Mr. Michael G. Callas............. a 33. 8S | 9.50 
=" 1943 (Oct.) | Mr. Floyd L. Culler, Jr..............| ; 43. .88 10.00 
98.00 1944 Mr. Kenneth H. Grim. ............. ’ | 28.1% 09 | 7 50 
— 1945 ee eS reer ; ae .90 _ 
35.97 1946 Or, Seen ©, Meding... 2.2.25 6055.. ‘ 17. .10 | 


7.00 





1947 Mr. Theodore DeBois.............. | ‘ 35. 99 | 


eS — — 


* Deceased 
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SUPPLEMENT 


GROUP AND CLASS STATISTICS (Continued) 
UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOL CLASSES (Continued) 





ROLL CALL 


Other Allumni Gifts 
and Bequests 


—<$<——=—_ A —_—— 


-— 


Partici- 


Total : 
pation 


Donors Average 


123 2% $10.27 
9% 10.36 
0% 10.26 
29.1% 8.98 
33.1% 10.42 

we 

3% 

6% 

0% 

Dy 

9% 


.50 
.54 
ae 
.00 


$1,263 
2,362 
1,755 
1,221 
1,417.50 
1,319.85 
998.00 
696.50 
752.00 
731.60 
674.19 


37 
43. 
26. 


$42.50 
20.00 
1,505.00 
25.00 
15.00 
198.75 
10.00 
5.00 
25.00 
2.50 
10.00 


Mr. Grant Peoples 

Mr. Louis V. Koerber 

Dr. Quint A. Langstaff. . 

Mr. Richard A. Nussbaum........... 
Mr. Hobert 4. Scott... ..........:.) 
Mr. Arthur Sarnoff 

Mr. Robert D. P. Welch 

Mr. Herbert B. Williams 

Mr. Mayer C. Liebman............. 
Mr. Donald C. Gallagher........... 
Mr. Osmar P. Steinwald, Jr.......... 


171 
136 
136 
151 
131 

88 

98 
109 
101 


Mr. 


Bruce Duffany 


Mr. Mace Miyasaki 


Department 


Art and Archaeology 
Biology 

Biophysics . . 

Chemistry . 

Classics 

Education. . . 

Engineering. . 

English . 

Geography 

Geology . 

German... 

History... 

Mathematics 
Oceanography... 
Oriental Seminary......... 
Philosophy... . 

FOGS.. ... 

Political Economy.......... 
Political Science..... .. 
Psychology 

Romance Languages 
Writing, Speech and Drama. | 





Department 


Dentistry....... 
Gynecology, and Obstetrics. 
Medicine 

Ophthalmology . 

Orthopedics . 
Otolaryngology 

Pathology. ... 

Pediatrics. . . 

Psychiatry . 

Radiology 


Surgery and Neurosurgery... 


20 


99 
50 


606. 
407. 


19 
49 


‘GRADUATE SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS 


Agent 


Dr. Sarah E. Freeman....... 
Miss Rachel L. Carson........ 


Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Mr. John |. Yellott 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Mrs. M. Long Szekely..... . 


T. Hunton Rogers. ..... 


Taylor Starck 
Helen Barton....... 


William F. Albright 


Harold W. Stoke 


Agent 


R. Carmichael Tilghman. . . 


James W. Poultney...... 
J. Carey Taylor......... 


Calvin D. Linton......... 
doen U. Mowl............. 
H. Richard Gault........ 
Kent Roberts Greenfield. : 
R. Carmichael Tilghman. . : 
Lloyd L. Arnold, 2nd....... 
R. Bowling Barnes....... 

Robert W. Thon, Jr... .... 


Joseph M. Doughty....... 
Guy E. Snavely......... 


. H. Baldwin Streett...... 


Dr. Tiffany J. Williams 


. Lawrence E. Shulman... 
. Angus L. MacLean...... 


. George O. Eaton 
. Walter E. Loch 


. Morgan Berthrong...... 
. James L. Gamble, Jr... .. 
. Nicholas L. Ballich....... 


. Webster H. Brown 
. Henry T. Bahnson 


. Walter L. Denny....... 


Donors | 


37 
128 
6 
310 
54 
365 
386 
102 
10 
149 
32 
94 
61 
4 
76 
35 
174 
97 
82 
60 
93 
30 


,654 


711 


39 
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14 
94 
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59 
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3% 
7% 
9% 
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9% 
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10.00 


Other Alumni 
Gifts and 


Average | Bequests 


$8. 
6. 
6. 
Ue 
13. 
ie 
6. 
Pe 
4. 
16. 
3. 


$843.33 
39.50 
1.00 
002.44 
850.83 
37 .00 
272.72 
667 .50 
7.50 

, 204.38 
2.50 

, 320.50 
2.50 


0% 
7% 
12, 


117.50 

42.50 
, 217.50 
,780.55 
, 806.81 
981.34 

10.00 


Other Alumni 
Gifts and 
Bequests 


Average 


$5.00 
10.00 


$12.08 
23.04 
25.32 
64.00 
30.91 
20.84 
15.89 
14.66 
70.41 
27 .67 
43.27 
37.26 
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300.00 
120.00 
150.00 
400.00 
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42.50 
20.00 
05.00 
25.00 
15.00 
98.75 
10.00 

5.00 
25.00 

2.50 
10.00 
10.00 
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43.33 
39. 50 
1.00 
2.44 
50.83 
37 .00 
72.72 
57 . 50 
7.50 
4.38 
2.50 
20 . 50 
2.50 
17 .50 
12.50 
17.50 
30.55 
6.81 
31.34 
}0.00 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 (Feb.) 
1943 (Nov.) 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 


GROUP AND CLASS STATISTICS (Continued) 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE CLASSES 


Agent 


. James F. Mitchell 

. Percy M. Dawson 

. Joseph Erlanger 

. Clarence B. Farrar 

. Charles K. Winne, Jr 

. John Dunlop 

. Theodore F. Riggs... .. 
. DeWitt B. Casler 


. Edward H. Richardson........ 


. Frank Hinman 

. Paul W. Clough 

. Laurence Selling 

. William L. Estes, Jr.. . 


. L. Whittington Gorham........ 


. J. A. Campbell Colston 

. Alan M. Chesney. . a 
. Walter R. Holmes...... 
. Alan C. Woods, Sr. . 

. Lawrence R. Wharton . 


. J. Mason Hundley, Jr....... cn 


. John L. Stifel 
. Lawson Wilkins....... 


. Edwin N. Broyles............ 


. Lay Martin 


. Cot BM. Bagley... .....2.64.] 
- Chester S. Keefer............| 


. Charles H. Peckham 

. T. Terry Burger 

. John V. Goode 

. Edmund P. H. Harrison, Jr 
. James Bordley, 3rd 

. A. Murray Fisher 


So eee 
. James N. Brawner, Jr... ..... .| 


. Edward S. Stafford 

. Dudley C. Babb 

. C. Bernard Brack 

. John Whitridge, Jr... . . 
. George S. Mirick 

. Palmer H. Futcher 


. Herbert N. Gundersheimer, Jr... | 


. Martin L. Singewald. . . 
. William E. Grose. 


~ R. Paul Higgins, Jr... ......... 
SOGOr TL GHO 2. os... 


. Douglas G. Carroll, Jr... .. 
. George H. Bunch, Jr. 

. Samuel P. W. Black 

. Joseph D. B. King 


. Frederick G. Germuth, Jr... . . | 


. Richard H. Shepard 
. Arthur A. Siebens 

. Harold W. Baker 

. William F. Fritz 


. Carol Johnson Johns 
. Charles P. Bugg 


. John O. Neustadt 

. F. Thomas Hopkins. .... 
. Waldo E. Floyd, Jr 

*. Samuel P. Tillman 


. Franklin T. Hoaglund......... .| 


r. Simeon Margolis 


ain 


. J. Roland Folse 
oe | rd 
Avie Y. Serague. ...........] 
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Total 


$17. 
10. 

80. 
255. 
195. 
3,290. 
675. 
127. 
395. 
1,132. 
375. 
515. 
682. 
797. 
685. 
1,045. 
1,694. 
2,637. 
3,754. 
1,165. 
1,436. 
2,447. 
1,697. 
2,357. 
2,234. 
1,752. 
4,207. 
2,017. 
3,135. 
2,593. 
2,320. 
2,295. 
1,807. 


(13,646. 


2,617. 
11,815. 
2,024. 
5,775. 
2,070. 
3,051. 
1,510. 
1,292. 
1,843. 
1,905. 
2,649. 
1,398. 
1,547. 
1,261. 
1,362. 
2,142. 
1,417. 
2,275. 
1,145. 
1,024. 
1.092. 
780. 
1,105. 
1,841. 
639. 
395. 
353. 


Participa- 
tion 


50 | 66.7% | 


100.0% 
75.0% 
100.0% 
83.3% 
71.4% 
80.0% 
70.0% 
84.2% 
65.4% 
60.0% 
47.8% 
75.0% 
76.7% 
58.3% 
68.1% 
70.0% 
75.5% 
64.2% 
66.7 % 
55.0% 
74.0% 
58.1% 





52.7% 
68.3% 


ar 


73.8% 
72. 


70. 
61.9% 
67. 
88.4% 
Ta« 
73.4% 
vF . 
ret 
69. 
54. 
76. 
70. 
68. 
60. 
72. 
54. 
61. 
64. 
37. 
56. 
a 
74. 
60. 
71. 
80. 
74. 
64. 
65. 
63. 
46. 














49.2% | 
65.8% | 
70.0% | 
57.1% | 


67.2% | 





Average 


$8.75 
10.00 
26.67 
42.50 
39.00 
658 .00 
84.38 
18.21 
24.69 
66.62 
25.00 
46.82 
45.50 
34.65 
32.62 
32.66 
60.52 
65.95 
110.41 
38.83 
43.52 
66.14 
47 .15 
73.66 
57.29 
40.76 
84.14 
48.04 
68.15 
81.03 
51.56 
54.64 
46.35 
324.92 
67.12 
274.77 
33.19 
113.25 
44.04 
47 .69 
35.95 
26.92 
48.50 
38.10 
55.20 
28.54 
36.85 
25.73 
34.05 
44.64 
29.52 
50.56 
27 .26 
20.48 
20.61 
17.33 
20.48 
30.19 
11.42 
59 
.02 
.14 
.00 
.16 
.82 

















SUPPLEMENT 


Other Alumni 
Gifts and 
Bequests 


$150.00 


5.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
10.00 


1,713.17 
205.00 





SUPPLEMENT 


DISTRIBUTION OF GIFTS AS INDICATED BY DONORS 


Per Cent of Total 


UNIVERSITY | 
1. UNRESTRICTED: for general use | $102,654.92 | | 29.2 
2. HOMEWOOD SCHOOLS | 
a. General Purposes $47,593.76) 
b. Restricted Purposes 32,tot. 92, F9,751.71 | 22.7 
. SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
a. General Purposes*! $89,013.49 
b. Restricted Purposes 30,571.28) 119,584.77 





. SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
a. General Purposes 8,426.56 

. SCHOOL OF ADVANCED INTERNATIONAL STUDIES | 
a. General Purposes $3,472.30 
b. Restricted Purposes 1,120.00 4,592.30 





TOTAL 


! 


$315,010.26 | 





HOSPITAL | | 
1. UNRESTRICTED $14,776.68 


2. RESTRICTED 10,604.67) $25,381.35 | 
3. SCHOOL OF NURSING 

a. General Purposes $4,235.48) 

b. Restricted Purposes *? 7,022.91| 11,258.39 





TOTAL | $36,639.74 | 
GRAND TOTAL $351,650.00 | 


RECAPITULATION 
1. UNRESTRICTED AND GENERAL PURPOSES............................ $270,173.19 
2. RESTRICTED PURPOSES 81,476.81 
*\ Includes $4,739.99 given through the American Medical Education Foundation. 
* Includes $2,170.41 to the Elsie M. Lawler Scholarship Aid Fund and $30.00 to the M. Adelaide Nutting Endowment 


Fund. 


REGIONAL CHAIRMEN 


CARL G. HOWIE, Ph.D. "50, Northern California MRS. FRED W. GEIB, G.N. 27, New York (Rochester) 
BRUCE G. BELT, M.D. '53, Southern California ROBERT T. FROST, A.B. '41, Ph.D. '53, New York (Upstate) 
PAUL D. McELROY, M.A.T. '59, Colorado LESLIE B. SCHWINN, A.B. '27, Northern Ohio 

IRVINE M. FLINN, Jr., M.D. '25, Delmarva L. BALDWIN PASSANO, U'32, Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) 
RICHARD H. BUSSARD, B.E. '29, District of Columbia EARLE H. BROWNING, Jr., B.E. '42, Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh) 
JOHN G. WILMER, M.D. '45, Georgia JOHN H. HEINZERLING, B.E. '31, Texas (Houston) 

ALBERT G. LANGELUTTIG, A.B. '22, Ph.D. '25, Illinois ROBERT H. MAUCK, M.D. '54, Virginia 

LOUIS W. HERBST, B.E.'28, New York, New Jersey and Connecticut MRS. ROBERT C. LAUGHLIN, G.N. '36, State of Washington 


DISTRIBUTION OF GIFTS BY REGION 





Region | Donors Total Region Donors Total 


237 4,457. New York (UpState) | 58 1,129.34 
Colorado 69 1,141. Northern Ohio 112, | = 2,847.50 
Delmarva 107 6,011. Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) 299 | 9,326.66 
District of Columbia 865 15,249. Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh) | 90 2,627.00 
Georgia 133 3,454. Texas (Houston) 28 721.53 
Illinois 201 6,534. | Virginia |} 257 4,727.59 
New York, New Jersey, Conn. 1,477 67 ,375. | State of Washington 59 1,166.00 


Southern California 


BAO | 
Northern California | 196 $5,744. New York (Rochester) | 74 $2,257.00 
| 
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Scriptor Academicus 
Continued from page 16 


indexed Eliots, and a small squad of new 
greerers of creative writing. 

The second myth will be called the 
engineering theory or “the manuscript 
and the slide-rule.” After this theory, 
yhich has the distant patronage of so 
distinguished a dean as Paul Valéry, 
the university (or better, technical 
shool) and the students simply conspire 
ina list of course offerings similar to 
those which prepare civil engineers or 
architects to meet the trade. A sample 
might include: CW 101, Strength of 
Materials and Tensile Strength of 
Metaphor; CW 103, Well Wrought 
Irony; CW 201-2, Turbulence and 
Paradox: Theory of Vibrations. The 
course can be altered to meet current 
critical demands. The point of this 
theory is that language is merely one 
more material, with its mechanics and 
dynamics reducible to rule. 

A less distinguished version of the 
second myth is the idea that a writing 


program is a way in (no matter where). 
It is possible, of course, to teach the 
ground rules of commercial writing 
And just as it is possible with patience 
to teach the rules of exposition and some 
of the graces of prose, it is within the 
reach of a professional school to teach 
many people how to write to sell (and 
where to do it). This task and its rules, 
however, are irrelevant to the question 
of using language as a medium of art. 
Finally, there are probably as many 
private methods of meeting the de- 
mands of a course baldly catalogued as 
“creative writing: short fiction” as 
there are theories of training thorough- 
breds in Kentucky. In the last analysis, 
all the methods and theories may be 
irrelevant. Certainly, the great majority 
of students enrolled or horses clocked 
never make the Derby. In the case of 
the students left at the post, the ex- 
perience of trying to articulate where 
only a few have succeeded may be 
analogous to laboratory experience for 
the natural scientist. In neither case will 
the operations be apt to produce a 
Nobel-Prize-winner, but in each case 
the student should sense both the 


principles at work and the beauty of 
another man’s solution. 

At the most basic level, there are 
two facts for the writing teacher to re- 
member. The first is simply that in the 
case of an instructor reading a student’s 
manuscript, the usual academic rela- 
tionship is reversed (as MacLeish has 
emphasized) : the pupil knows (or thinks 
he knows) and it is the teacher’s task 
to find out from what is on the paper 
and from what is missing. The teacher 
should never succumb to the psychosis 
of some newsmen and weathermen: that 
he somehow causes what he tries to 
diagnose and interpret. 

This leads to the second basic fact 
of life for the writing teacher: he must 
never stop reading as hard as he can, 
whether for reasons of charity or simple 
fatigue. As one of the literary under- 
ground he must come to terms with all 
the crashing or soggy failures and call 
them by their names. He must wrestle 
with each author’s flights of go-for- 
baroque pointless symbol 
clashing, with every expense of spirit 
in a waste of shame. 

Continued on page 24 
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tz Do you want to invest for possible growth of capital and income? 


PENN SQUARE MUTUAL FUND 


451 Penn Square, 


Reading, Pa. © an investment fund with diversified securities for income 


and capital gains possibilities e 


charge 


no buying charge e 
e 20 sales commissions of any kind e subscriptions accepted with 
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Perhaps the most constant and har- 
rowing danger for the teacher is the 
careless moment of praise for the would- 
be writer; it is the easiest and most 
seductive temptation at the end of a 
long day to return the tired manuscript 
with a nod to an original image or the 
nice control of narration, without meet- 
ing the inescapable thinness, the hope- 
less bagginess of some surrogate ex- 
perience the author has failed to realize. 
When it comes to blanket praise, to 
moist acceptance, Mama can always 
do it better (and generally does). 

Most 


need of a creative soil bank to avoid the 


students seem in desperate 
bankruptcy of talent running to seed. 
The instructor or fellow student who has 
the chore of “plowing them under” may 
not relish the task as it demands direct 
with the manu- 
script itself, but where there is both 
good soil and life the next crop may 
show much greater promise of market- 
ability. 


’ I lo coNcLUDE with some suggestion 
of what the writer may hope to 


learn in a university, I am reminded of 


and honest contact 


the summary of William Johnson Cory, 
a great schoolmaster of Eton, who in 
1861 tried to define the elusive aims of a 
“great school”: “You ... are not en- 
gaged so much in acquiring knowledge 
making mental 
” Clearly, one is indeed ac- 


as in notes under 
criticism. 
quiring the tools of knowledge, and a 
certain measure of knowledge one can 
with average faculties acquire so as to 
retain. Nor, as Cory adds, need one 
regret the hours spent on much that is 
forgotten, for the shadow of lost knowl- 
edge at least protects one from many 
illusions. 

But one goes to school, not so much 
for knowledge as for arts and habits, 
the means to knowledge; for the habit 
of sustained attention, for the arts of 
expression and discourse, for the art of 
assuming at a moment’s notice a new 
intellectual posture, for the art of enter- 
ing quickly into 
thoughts, for the habit of submitting to 
censure or refutation, for the habit of 


another —person’s 


indicating assent or dissent in grad- 
uated terms, for the habit of regarding 
minute points of accuracy, for the habit 
of working out what is possible in a 


given time, and, as Cory concludes, “for 
mental courage and mental soberness,” 
This might be a program for a writer or 
any other student, for, above all, each 
goes to school for self-knowledge. 

The writer’s most direct route to this 
knowledge is private, but the direction 
is clear: He must try to write. Language 
is a difficult medium and this discussion 
may justly conclude with Tolstoi’s re. 
mark about one of the commonest 
failings of self-knowledge: “If you ask 
someone: ‘Can you play the violin? 
and he says: ‘I don’t know, I have not 
tried, perhaps I can,’ you laugh at him, 
Whereas about writing, people always 
say: ‘I don’t know, I have not tried,’ as 
though one had only to try and one 
would become a writer.” 


The author is assistant professor of 
English writing at Johns Hopkins, and 
has been teaching in the Writing Sem- 
inars since 1958. Dr. Macksey is work- 
ing on studies of Wallace Stevens, Marcel 
Proust, and Henry James. A collection of 
poems by Dr. Macksey, titled Celebra- 
tions and Excursions, will be published 
this summer by St. Albert’s Press. 
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News from Johns Hopkins 


A CONCISE REVIEW OF INTERESTING AND SIGNIFICANT 
EVENTS AND DEVELOPMENTS AT JOHNS HOPKINS 















@Since a patient seeking _ plastic 
surgery is facing an important crisis in 
his life and future, more attention ought 
to be paid to the psychiatric aspects of 
his case. In many instances, a 
chiatrist ought to work in direct col- 
laboration with the surgeon. 


These are the recommendations of 








psy- 







Johns Hopkins medical scientists who 





have been studying psychiatric aspects 
of cosmetic surgery. Milton T. Edger- 
plastic 






ton, associate professor of 





surgery, and Eugene Meyer, associate 





professor of psychiatry, have guided the 





project for the past nine years. To assist 
their study, seeking 
cosmetic surgery at the Johns Hopkins 





many patients 






Hospital are referred for psychiatric 





study. 
Most patients, the doctors found, are 






trying to get rid of self-conscious pre- 





occupations so that they can_ better 





manage the fundamental problems of 





living. Most are not seeking enhance- 





ment of beauty for narcissistic reasons 





or for social success or popularity. 
Among the 
diagnosed, there was a high incidence 





ninety-eight patients 






of psychiatric disorder. The largest 
group of patients, women seeking 





thinoplasty (a change in the size or 





shape of the nose), showed the lowest 





degree of significant psychiatric dis- 
order. Male patients seeking the same 
operation were consistently more psy- 
chologically ill. 

In a few cases, patients were so 








acutely disorganized that the psychia- 





trist recommended deferring the opera- 
tion until psychotherapy had prepared 
the patient for the change. But more 
often, patients in need of psychotherapy 







benefited from cosmetic surgery before 
the psychiatrist began treatment. 

“A change in physical appearance,”’ 
the doctors reported in the British 
Journal of Plastic Surgery, “is a change 
in the basic foundation of personality 
function, i.e., the physical or body- 
image. 

“One might 
image to a ship’s gyroscopic stabilizer. 
When the latter is functioning effec- 









compare the body- 








tively, one does not notice its presence 
nor does it steer the ship or decide 
what the course will be. If it does not 
function effectively, the ship is vulner- 
able to storm and wind, and all opera- 
tion of the ship is a difficult and arduous 
task.”’ 


@ The skywriter’s dream weapon—a 
long-lasting, bright-colored smoke—has 
been developed by Betty Lou Raskin, 
M.A. ’47 (chemistry), research associate 
at the Institute of Cooperative Re- 
search. 

Miss Raskin has discovered a way to 
fluff various kinds of plastic into spheri- 
cal particles that are mostly empty cells 
and almost as light as air. The “holey 
smoke”’ particles can be colored, and 
they fall 1,250 times more slowly than 
solid smoke particles of the same size. 

Besides skywriting she sees a_po- 
tential use for the particles in military 
smoke-screens and signals, seeding rain 
clouds, smokes for protecting crops, 
and throwing up screens for the projec- 
tion of movies and advertising on the 

Miss Raskin announced her discovery 
at the recent meeting of the American 
Society of Plastic Engineers in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


@ The Johns Hopkins Hospital was 
among fifteen 
which 


international medical 


institutions received citations 
for outstanding contributions to the 
from the 


Massachusetts General Hospital on the 


advancement of medicine 
occasion of its 150th anniversary. 

Recognizing Johns Hopkins as the 
institution which brought the influence 
of the university into hospital teaching, 
the citation read, in part: 

“Vocational blinders were lifted from 
professional education and for the first 
time in America, hospital medicine and 
surgery sought to attain the status of a 
university school of graduate studies. 

“In spirit, if not in form, the example 
of the Hopkins has 
Harvard Medical School and __ its 
academically related hospitals.”’ 


influenced the 








@ The University board of trustees has 
designated the new library at Home- 
wood as the highest priority item in 
the current development program at 
Johns Hopkins and has constituted 


itself as the nucleus committee for 
raising the $4.5 million needed to con- 
struct the library. 

“There is no more necessary under- 
taking confronting the University to- 
day,” Eli Frank, Jr., B.A. ’22, chairman 
of the library committee, explained. 
“Since the founding of Johns Hopkins 
nearly eighty-five years ago, its sights 
have been consistently set on education 
of men of distinction, not on the size of 
its buildings. The time has come, how- 
ever, When men can no longer perform 
efficiently their academic functions of 
scholarly research without improved 
library facilities.” 

The present Homewood library, con- 
structed in 1916, was designed to hold 
400,000 volumes. Today the library 
holdings number 1,200,000 volumes, of 
which 875,000 volumes are housed in 
Gilman Hall. The new library facilities 
1,500,000 volumes, 
sufficient to meet projected needs until 
at least the year 2000. 


will accommodate 


@ For major contributions to the 
Polaris Fleet Ballistic Missile System, 
the Applied Physics Laboratory and 
Richard B. Kershner, pH.p. ’37 (mathe- 
matics), director of the research project, 


have been presented Distinguished 
Public Service Awards by the U. S. 
Navy. 


APL, active in the Polaris program 
for three years, has had the responsi- 
bility of measuring and analyzing the 
technical performance characteristics of 
the major equipment and subsystems of 
the fleet ballistic missile. 

The award was the fourth received 
by the Applied Physics Laboratory 
from the U. S. Government for its re- 
search contributions. The first, the 
Naval Ordnance Development Award, 
1945 largely for 
APL’s war-time development of the vt 


was presented in 


proximity fuse for rotating shells. 
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At left is a diagram of nine dots in the form of a 
square. Draw four straight lines so as to cross 
out every dot without crossing any dot more 
than once, nor retracing any lines, nor lifting the 
pencil from the paper. Answer to last month’s 
* puzzle: This puzzle has many solutions. Here is 
one in seven steps. Fill the five-quart jug from 
the cask. From the five-quart jug, fill the three- 
quart jug. Empty the contents of the three-quart 
jug back into the cask. Pour the remaining two 
quarts from the five-quart jug into the three 
quart jug. Refill the five-quart jug from the cask 
and pour off enough wine to fill the three-quart 


jug. Empty the three-quart jug into the cask. 
The cask and five-quart jug hold four quarts each. 


Nine Dots... 
AND THE INDEPENDENT UNIVERSITY 


When solving problems, Man may discover that seem- 
ingly obvious solutions often prove to be false ones. 
The independent university recognizes the importance 
of providing the scholar with the freedom and 
facilities necessary to exhaust all possible paths 
in his search for the answers to his problems. It 
is the duty of a free society to support its insti- 
tutions that further Man’s search for the truth. 
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